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EARLY TOMATOES, 

We were presented on Tuesday last (July 30) witha 
dozen fine ripe Tomatoes, from the garden of Mr. H. 
N. Langworthy of Irondequoit. They were the first 
we have seen this season. 





Natritive Qualities of Charcoal, 

Though the importance of mixing charcoal with the 
food of animals, particularly that of swine, has been 
generally acknowledged, and its benefits extensively 
tested, still it has been supposed that it only acted as a 
corrective to the acid tendency of food, and facilitated 


fattening, by improving the health of the animal. Some | 


experiments are, however, on record, which would seem 
to show that charcoal acts a more important part in the 
matter, than has usually been assigned to it. 

In 1793, a family being driven from New-York by 
the fever, were absent six or eight weeks before it was 
deemed pradent to return. A number of fowls con. 
fined in a loft in the workshop of the house were for. 
gotten at the time of leaving, and as it was known 
there was nothing provided for their subsistence, it was 
expected on the return they would be found starved to 
death, To the astonishment of all, the fowls were 
found alive and fat, though there was nothing upon 
which they could have fed, except a quantity of ¢har. 
coal and shavings; water being supplied from the grind- 
stone trough. 

These facts coming to the knowledge of a gentleman 
in New-York, as we learn from the Recorder, he insti. 
tuted the following experiment. He placed a turkey in 
a box or enclosure 4 feet Jong, 2 feet wide, and three or 
four feet high, excluded light as much as could be done, 
and allowed a free circulation of air, and fed the turkey 
with soft brick, broken fine, pounded charcoal, and siz 
grains of corn per day. The box was kept locked, At 
the end of a month, the turkey was killed in the pre. 
sence of several gentlemen, was large and heavy, and 
on being opened was found filled with fat. Nothing, 
cn dissection, was found in the gizzard and entrails but 
charcoal and brick. Last winter the experiment was 
repeated, and with the same success, 

Several years since, in fitting out one of the Liver- 
pool traders at New-York, a pig on board was missing 
and was supposed to have been Jost. The cargo was 
taken on board, stowed, and the vessel sailed. It was 
now discovered that thé pig was alive in the coal hole, 
but as he could not be got at readily, it was concluded 
to leave him to his fate. He remained in this retreat 
until the passage was made, when bis pigship was found 
to be not only alive and well, but materially improved 
‘a condition, though there was nothing, coal excepted, 
he could have swallowed, 

When it is remembered that wood, sugar, and several 
other substances, some of which are moat nutritive, are 
compounded of nearly the same original elements, it 
would seem possible, by animal chemistry, to convert 
them to the purpose of sustaining life; though all ex. 
periments with wood or charcoal have failed. ‘The Ger- 
man chemists have converted wood into very palatable 
bread, by roasting and pulverizing; but calcination, it 
has been supposed, would destrey whatever powers of 
hutrition wood might originally contain. The chemi. 











cal action of vegetables seems unable to produce the 


least effect on coal, and not the least partiele of it has 
ever been found in the structure of vegetables, though 
mixed with the earth and water in which plante were 
growing, in the form of the most impalpable powder. 
Whether animal! chemistry is able to do what vegetable 
organization cannot, remains to be seen; though if 
there is no mistake in the statements alluded to, it 
would seem probable that this intractable substance, 
is, in some way, made subservient to the nutrition of 
animals. 





Vegetating Insectsee-Melolontha or May Bug. 
(Fig. 34.) 





a.larve. 6. perfect insect. ¢. gravid female. d. d. 
vegetating larve. 

Nearly every creature, from the smallest insect to the 
most perfectly organized animal, feeds more or less 
upon vegetables. Plants seem to have been intended 
by the Creator as the means by which the inert, inor- 
ganic substances, that constitute the great mass of the 
globe, and which in themselves are unfit to support ani- 
mal life, should be prepared for the ultimate end, the 
nourishinent of more perfeetly organized bodies. The 
ordcr of their creation, their universal diffusion, and 
more than all, their perfect adaptation to this purpose, 
demonstrates conclusively that the design in producing 
then was the furnishing food for animals. When, 
therefore, we occasionally see this order reversed, and 
behold the vegetable preying on the animal, it cannot 


| fail of exciting surprise, and stimulating curiosity and 


inquiry. There are a great variety of plants that are 
more or less parasitic ; that is, they derive their support 
from other organized bodies to which they are attach. 
ed, as the Viscum, or cclebrated misletoe of the Druids; 
and the Epidendron, or air plant,so common in the 
houses of the Chincse ; the first of which is parasitic 
on the oak, and the other on the walls of the buildings, 
where it seems to flourish on air. 

The plants that vegetate on animals, or rather in- 
sects, are different from these; as they appear to have 
vegetated, or taken root, in the substance of the living 
animal, and draw their support unquestionably from it ; 








in other words, the plant seems to be the de. 
vastations its kindred have suffered, and in fact actu. 
ally destroys the destroyer. Examples of veget 
insects are much more common in the tropical than’ 
the temperate regions, a fact accounted for by the 
greater rapidity of vegetation, and the tendency to de. 
com position existing in animal matter. 

The insect on which vegetation has been most fre- 
quently found, is a specics of wasp, vespa, and they 
particularly attracted the notice of Edwards, who, in 
his History of the West Indies, and in his Gleanings, 
has figured some of these vegetating animals. Mr. 
Maddiana also brought from Gaudaloupe a nest of the 
wasp found by him at that place, egntaining many in. 
sects on which the vegetating process had commenced. 
Something like fifty were collected thus diseased ; and 
on examining the larve of the wasp still in the cells of 
the combs, he found that an incipient vegetation als 
existed on them. The nest and the insects were pre 
sented we believe, to Dr. Mitchell, and described t 
him. Bat one plant was found on a wasp. The plant 
was pronounced a species of the Spheria, a fungi, and 
it is probable that the almost invisible seeds of the plant 
were deposited on the body of the larve while in th 
cell, and vegetating, continued their existence even ai 
ter the insect was able to fly. It was evident that the 
Spheria occasioned the destruction of the insect. A 
full grown individual of the Sphinz, or Hawk moth, 
was found by Dr. Ross on the Island of Jamaica, whose 
whole body had been covered with a vegetable crop, is. 
suing thick from the thorax and abdomen; and another 
Sphinx was obtained at Gaudaloupe by Mr. Maddiana, 
covered with a larvest of parasitica] vegetables. In 
some cases the vegetable has been entirely different 
from the Spheria, and exactly resembled the well 
known parasite of the cypress in Florida and Louisiana, 
the Tillandsia or Spanish moss. 

In the tropical regions, the larve of the Cicadw have 
i been found covered-with the fungus Clavaria, which 
seemed to have found fu the body ef the insect a soil 
adapted to-its support, and in the dead mass flourished 
admirably. Edwards has figured vegetating larve found 
in the earth, which he thinks were Cicadm@ ; and the 
plants arose from their heads. There were numbers of 
them found together, buried deep in the earth. 

In the United States such instances of vegetating in. 
sects, though not as frequent as in warmer countries, 
have been noticed. Here it has been observed on the 
Xylocopa, an insect much resembling the humble bee, 
and which may be seen in the sunny days of September, 
apparently amusing itself in chasing each other from 
some resting point to which they as quickly return, 
The plant found on these is clearly a fungi, but of what 
species does not appear to have been ascertained, But 
the most common insect on which it occurs in temper. 
ate climates is the Melolontha or May Bug. Mr. Wil. 
liams of Deerfield, Mass. in a letter to Dr. Mitchell, in 
1824, described several cases in which vegetables had 
been observed sprouting from the bédy of the common 
white grub found in wood yards, rotten stumps, and old® 
grass lands. Some of these were several inches in length, 
and “ many of the witnesses and observers were ineli. 





~~ 





| ned to believe the eventual product was the tall black. 


berry, Rubus villosus”. In volume 8th, page 269 of Prof. 
Silliman’s Journal, may be found an interesting article 
on the Melolentha, its habits and ravages, its vegetating 
tendencies, and its devastating habits, accompanied by 
several well executed engravings, representing the grub, 
the perfect insect, and the vegetating larve, and from 
which we have copied the cuts given below. The pa. 
per was furnished by that careful observer Mr. Jacob 
Cist of Pennsylvania, and from it we make the follow 
ing extract: 


«“ There is a vulgar, but very prevailing error among 
farmers that these grub worms change to a brier. In 
meadows where they are abundant, it is not uncommon 











to find a number which have attached to them, vegeta. 





m 
is taken internally by the 
; and that in the following 
ding a suitable bed or soil in the 


Mr. Burwell of Virginia has also described the vege- 
tating Melolontha, and they have been observed by 
others. hed 

Though Mr. Cist supposed the animal to have been 
dead, previous to the germination of the plant, yot that 
they do vegetate in the living one, is proved beyond the 
possibility of a doubt. It has been ascertained that 
several insects are thus preyed upon, and that several 
plants are thus parasitical. The most singular and im- 
portant fact in this kind of vegetation, is, that the nour- 
ishment of the vegetable must be derived from the living 
animal, There appears to be nothing particularly sur. 
prising in the fact that vegetation is produced on the 
bodies of dead insects, since the farmer and the gardener 
are almost daily witnesses of the production and growth 
of vegetables on materials of that nature, such as de- 


composed animal matter, and substanees scarcely con. |, tively trifling importance, viz: for tinging the enamel 


verted from that, by the admixture of mold; But it is 
surprising that such an opinion should so extensively 
prevail that these fungus sprouts should become black. 
berry-bushes. 

The Melolontha or May bug, represented, both in the 
larve or grub state, and in that of the perfect insect, or 
bug ; is one of the most formidable enemies of vegeta. 
tion the farmer is obliged to encounter, and a know. 
ledge of his appearance and habits should be familiar to 
all. His depredations are principally performed in the 
larve state, though the perfect insect feeds on the 
leaves of plants during its life. The grub will some. 
times eat off the roots of grass in large tracts of meadow 
or pasture, so that the turf will roll up iike a carpet, 
being entirely loosened and dead. The egg is deposited 


by the perfect insect in the earth, a place affording rich 
mold or rotten wood being generally chosen, Here it 


is hatched, and the young grub remains for a longer or 
shorter period according to temperature, sometiines, 
perhaps generally in our latitude, as long as two or three 
years, when it prepares for its change to an inhabitant 
of the air. This change is effected during the winter 
or spring deep in the earth, and it early makes its way 
to near the surface, where it lies quiet until the rarely 
failing guide of the insect tribe’s instinct, warns it that 
it may venture forth in safety. In preparing turf for 
mulberry sets, in a hot bed, last spring, before the snow 
had disappeared, except in a few places, we exhumed 
one or two of the bugs not two inches below the surface. 
They were fat and plump, but their color was pale, 
compared with that they assume when exposed to the 
son andair. This was in April, and the bugs did not 
make their appearance in any numbers, until the second 
week in June, They fill the air every warm fair cve. 
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perfect insect, like many others, is very muéh attracted 
by light, as may be seen by carrying out a candle ina 
still warm evening when they are . on the 
wing. Taking advantage of this disposition, the gen. 
tleman in question lights fires in several places on those 
nights when the May bug is most abundant, and every 
one in the vicinity of the flame is attracted to it and 
perishes, When it is remembered that one bug may be 
the parent of hundreds of larva, it is clear that this re. 
duction of the numbers of the perfect insect, must check 
the increase, and consequent ravages of the larve or 
grab. Itis fortunate that the evenings when the May 
bug is abroad the most, are those the most favorable for 
kindling fires for their destruction, being still and fair. 
Straw, or shavings, or indeed any thing that would keep 
up a brilliant flame for a few minutes at atime, an. 
swered the purpese of destroying them, and the num. 
bers destroyed proved that they must have been attract- 
ed from a considerable distance. The bug is a dark 
chestnut color; the grub white, with a red head. 





THE GEOLOGICAL REPORTS. 


We continue our notices of Professor Mather’s Re- 
port on the first Geological District. 

He remarks that “Titanium ore has been found in 
several places in Putnam county; but it has been ap- 
plied to but one useful purpose, and that of compara- 


of artificial teéth of a slight yellowish color, like the 
natural teeth,” 

It appears that the only locality known in Putnum 
county which yields arsenical iron, and to which any 
practical importanee is attached, is about four or five 
miles northwest of Putnam Court House, near the ser- 
pentine marble quarry. It is an old mine hole lately 
cleared out, and “the shaft is 40 feet deep. Yellow 
pulverulent sulphuret of arsenie covered the sides of 
the shaft and the timbers, wherever they had been co. 
vered by water, resulting from the decomposition of 
the arsenical sulphuret of iron. This latter mineral 
abounds there. It forms a bed or mass in hornblendic 
gneiss rock above the shaft, and is there undergoing de- 
composition, forming arseniate of iron. 

* The ore contzins much arsenic, and it may perhaps 
be profitably wrought to furnish the common waite 
arsenic Of the shops. It is well known that large 
quantities of this material are consumed for various 
purposes in this country, such as the manufacture of 
shot, flint glass, medicinal! preparations, &c. and the 
supply is at present derived from Germany. This mine 
would probably supply the demands of commerce in 
this country for a long time, if it should be thought ex. 
pedient to work it.” 


Professor M. observed magnetic and common pyrites 


York counties; but ‘a few localities only were obser- 
ved where there is a prospect that the sulphuret of iron 
may be economized. In one part of Philips’ ore bed, 
near the summit of the mountain, the magnetic oxide 
of iron is so much intermixed with pyrites, that it can- 
not be used as an iron ore in the furnace, By exposure 
to the weather, sulphate of iron or corrrras is formed, 
and it might be made artificially from the ore in large 





in various parts of Putnam, Westchester, and New- | 


————- —— 


* At least 1,000,000 tons day be Rloulat d aa 
the water level of the Croton river. Itis mt aeoeve 


ed, from the observations made, that this vein yaa 
two miles in length, with an average width of six fect 
lts (5 25 cannot be estimated, but it is presumed that 
the labor of ages could not exhaust it in depth, as th. 
ba of euch veins have never, in any country, been 
ound. 
“* The Philips vein has been traced at short int 
for about eight miles, and is presumed to be ebutiena. 


|| through this distance, except where it is interrupted b 


dykes and transverse heaves of the strata. The breadt 
of this vein has been mentioned at different places from 
3 to 30 feet wide. Its average is probably about 19 
feet, and its length as now known, about 14,000 yards, 
If the mean average of the vein be supposed to be half 
its bulk of ore, every cubic yard will contain about two 
tons of ore, and would yield at least one ton of iron, or 
each yard in depth would make 56,000 tons of iron. — 
The vein, by proper working, can be mined to a mean 
depth of 100 yards, without expense of drainage, more 
than the proper opening of adits. We may place the 
workable produce of this vein above the water level of 
the adjacent valleys at 5,600,000 tons of iron.” 


Prof. M. in a note makes the interesting remarks 
which follow : 


“The phenomena ef the mines in many places, in. 
duce the idea of igneous injection, connected with a pow. 
erful bape. 8 force. The feldspar is often pearly, 
wrinkled, and With bent lamina, The appearance of 
hyalite, a mineral usually associated with volcanic and 
trap rocks; the apparent injection in their veins among 
the seams and crevices of rock; the appearance of 
the softening of the gneiss and bending its layers like a 
flowing slag, seem to point to an igneous origin of this 
vein.” 

“ The y pees in Rockland and Orange, are a con. 
tinuation of those of Putnam and Westchester coun. 
ties, and are similar in general aspect, in the kinds of 
rocks, and in their mineral ucts. The roeks con. 
sist of gneiss and hornblendic gneiss, granite, sienite, 
limestone, hornblende, serpentine, augite, and trappean 
rocks, The strata dip to the southeast at angles from 
50° to 90°. There are no continuous ridges of moun. 
tains of more than a few miles in Jength, in consequence 
of the interruptions caused by dislocations and lateral 
heaves of masses of the strata.” 


To show the changes that are taking place in the 
Hudson river from alluvial deposits, we copy from the 
Report : 

“Tappan, Haverstraw, and Peekskill bays are be. 
coming more #yoal, and we may reasonably anticipate 
the time when areas shall become land. The flats 
along the right bank of the Hudson, opposite West 
Point, both below Gee’s Point and near Camp-Town, 
have grown sensibly more shallow within the last fifteen 
years, during which time they have been under my ob. 
servation. ‘The same may be said of the flats between 
Constitution island and Governeur’s landing, opposite 
West Point, and between Constitution island and Cold 
Spring.” 

And Prof. M. adds in a note: 


‘In 1822, sloops used to come to the foundry dock, 
about half way between Cold Spring and the West 
Point foundry, to take in their freight of cannon and 
other castings from the foundry, but the water has be- 
eome so shoal that fur some years past it has not been 
possible, and they now load at Cold Spring.” 

After mentioning various localities of Peat on the 
west side of the river, estimated to contain 595,000 
cords, though a pert is of inferior quality,—Prof. M. 
gives the following statement on the authority of Pro- 


fessor Cassells, relative to a bog near Snediker’s land- 
ing, containing 40,000 cords. It was opened last sum- 
mer and wrought for the New-York market; 


| quantities, if other parts of the bed of ore yield it as 
abundantly as that which J saw. 


“This ore by long exposure, loses all its sulphuret of h 
| iron by decomposition, and the rains wash away the ‘The proprietor receives 25 cents per yea 
sulphate as it is formed. ‘The ore is thus purified, and || eartage to the dock 374 cents—freight to New- 
fitted for the furnace. By slightly roasting the ore, the || 374 cents—expense of digging and ary 50 cyt 
operation would be much more rapidly performed, and || @1,50. ‘This peat sells in New-York at ae we 
copperas easily made.” dron, or $4,50 per cord, or $4,500 per acre. ' 
After mentionin« a bed of hematite, Prof. M. remarks In reference to Peat bogs near Fort Putnam, Prof 
that ‘‘an acre of i on ore, only three feet thick, ought |} M. says, 

, , : that might 
to yield the owner at least $4,000, if he leases it to « Beneath the peat is a white substance effervesce. 
those who dig it for ‘ifty cents per ton.” be mistaken a my — .  eesiend that it 

“Rep ocike and xep cuaLx occur on H. I, Cruger’s Professor pga Soares an of microscopic infu 
farm in Cortlandtown. It is presumed to be abundant || # Fy ‘milar substance has been seen in many © 
from the appearances at the locality. It has been open- vaaser WE tees et 
ed a little by persons who wished to obtain small quan- rf y : Orange coun- 
tities of these materials. Specimens are deposited in ty.” a wan as or eantell pe 
tna aeeetection.* oo Shar the localities are so numerous that it would be yo 

Speaking of tle iron mine in Simewog hill, Prof. M- || t) enumerate them. The Drowned Lands, a ne 
SAYS ; court Meadows; and the Black. Meadows, are te 


ning fur two or three weeks, when they disappear as 
suddenly as they came, dying, it would seem, as they may 
be seen dead on the ground in great numbers, in those 
years when they are most numerons. 
No effectual method has been devised for destroying 
the Mclolontha in any of its states; though it would 
be very desirable to make such discovery, as there is 
scarcely a year fails in which it does not more or less 
damage corn or grass. Ploughing as late in the fall or 
winter as is practicable, by exposing the larve, while in 
& partially torpid state, and unable to make good a re- 
treat, when brought to the surface, to the low tempera. 
ture of that season, will destroy many of them. It is 
not in every year, however, that ploughing can be per. 
formed at atime when it would be destructive to the in. 
sect. A farmer in Jefferson county in this state has re. 


commended a mode, which, if,could be generally adopted 
it would doubtless materially lessen the The 
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EL 
extensive of these deposits, The former marsh is most 
extensive, and contains 17,000 acres. At a low esti. 
mate there must be 25,000 acres of peat bogs in Orange 
and Rockland counties, that have not been estimated, 
and we may calculate in round numbers, that they con. 
tain 25,000,000 cords of peat—[in all] 26,140,000 cords 
or about 72,000,000 chaldrons.” ‘ 

« No fresh water SHELL MARL was observed in Rock- 
land county; but Dr. Horton found it abundantly in 
the peat bogs in the slate formation of Orange county, 
though the quantity has not been estimated from 
want of sufficient data. It is hoped that our farmers 
will make a proper trial of this material on their lands.” 

“The tertiary deposits extend up the valleys of the 
streams, and are spread more or less extensively over 
the interior. They attain an elevation of 300 to 500 
feet above the Hudson. Those on the banks of the 
Hudson are nearly uniform in height, and their surface 
is from 150 to 200 feet above tide water. Porreny of a 
coarse kind is made in Canterbury, and perhaps in some 
other towns in Orange county, but the principal econo- 
mieal use of the clay beds of the tertiary deposits, is 
for the manufacture of saicks. In Rockland county 
12,000,000 are made ; and 9,760,000 in Orange county.”’ 


The Red Sandstone of Rockland county is supposed 
to belong to a formation of more recent date than the 
Red Sandstone of Western New-York ; and yet some 
parts of the following description of the former seems 
to apply well to the latter, though we have observed no 
trappean rock in this region : 

“In color it varies from chocolate brown, through 


brick red and gray, to white; in texans, it varies from 
pebbly conglomerate, through vale and ndstone, fissile 
and inicaceous sandstone, to sh nd in composition 
from perfectly silicious to an argiilo-calcareous marl. 
Where the trappean rocks have cut through these vari. 
ous strata, or have spread laterally between thom, their 
texture and appearance are much modified, and ap 

to have been subjected to the action of heat, which has 
partially melted them, or rendered them more compact 
and hard, like a hard barnt brick, or made them metal 
liferous (by diffusing through the strata micaceous oxide 
of iron in small brilliant scales. }” 

Prof. M. notices various quarries in the vicinity of 
the New City where rFUANACE HEARTHS are made from 
the red and gray conglomerate; and though it is not 
known how many sets of stones are obtained at these 
quarries, yet he thinks the probable receipts are from 
$4,000 to $10,000 per annum. “A common hearth 
requires 14 blocks of stone, 10 of whiclr contain each 
about 20 cubic feet, and 4 each 10 cubie feet, or in the 
whole 240 cubic feet.” At one quarry the manufac. 
turer pays the proprietor of the land $10 a set; at 
another $13.20; and at a third $15 a set. At the 
landing a set is worth $100. Some of the stoncs are 
‘tender when first quarried, but become harder by ex- 
posure to the weather. The furnace men prefer that 
the stones should ‘season’ one year before they are put 
into the furnace.” 

The Red Sandstone or Freestone is extensively work. 
ed for cut stone, for FLAGGING sTONE, and rough stone 
for basements. 


“The flagging stone 14 feet wide, and 2 to 3 inches 
thick, are delivered in New-York at 15 cents per foot. 
Rubble stone sells in New-York for 62} cents por cart 
load of 15 ewt. The transportation costs about one. 
fifth of this amount. The proprietors receive one-fifth 
of the proceeds of sales for rent from those who work 
the quarries.” 

Prof. M. estimates the product of 31 of these quar- 
rics in the last year as 62,000 feet of slabs, valued at 
$9,300 ; and 15,500 cart loads of rubble at $9,687,50; 
in all $18,987,50. 


“It is stated the annual amount of sales a few years 
2g0, Was nearly twenty times as much, and this falling 
off in the business of quarrying, has been caused by the 
general stagnation of business, consequent upon the 
embarrassment of the currency. This stone is good 
for many purposes, but it is not as durable or strong as 
many others, and is being gradually replaced in the 
market by stones which are harder to dress but which 
will endure the vicissitudes of our changeable climate 


or a longer time.” 







| A red conglomerate was found in its general aspect 
Similar to the Potomac marble ; but it contains a mix- 
ture of other rocks besides limestone, and some of the 


fragments are so hard as to render it difficult to saw 
and polish. 
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ten acres of Granite of pont quell ty, and which may 
be worked to a mean depth of 60 fet to high water 
mark. This ought to be able to furnish one mil- 
lion cubic yards of granite, or 27,000,000 cubic feet.— 
This rock is the pro ite, composed of guartz, 
feldspar and mica. It is darker, or as dark colored as 
the Saincy stone; is as durable, and as easily dressed. 
This quarry ought in the course of as to yield a 
nett profit of $7,000,000, if the stone should prove as 
sound and easily quarried as its appearance would seem 

to indicate. The aggregate amount of workable gra- 

nite in loeations on the right bank of the Hudson in the 

Highlands, is estimated at 100,000,000 cubic yards, or 

2,700,000,000 cubic feet, a quantity that may be consi- 

dered inexhaustible.” 


“Black Serpentine occurs near Forshee’s mine in 
Orange county, resembling that of Brown’s quarry in 
Putnam county.” 

‘* Limestone is now quarried extensively on the banks 
of the Hudson at Tompkins’ quarries. Mr. Tompkins 
purchaéed 20 acres of this land on the shore of the Hud- 
son two years ago for 100 dollars per acre, which was 
thought an extravagant price. It is a ledge of lime. 
stone reck 75 to 100 feet above high water mark, with 
deep water along side, so that vessels are loaded with 
great ease. Many thousand tons of this stune are ship. 
ped annually to New Jersey, where it is burnt into rime 
with dust anthracite at a small expense. Each acre of 
this limestone, ought to yield, in course of working 
down to water level, 600,000 barrels of lime, upon 
which a mean profit of 25 cents per barrel ought to be 
estimated. Most of this limestone is gray, but is black 
and variegated, and might make a pretty marble.” 


Verp-antique was discovered by Professor Cassels 
on the immediate shore of the Hudson river above 
Tompkins’ quarries. 


‘It is stated that blocks of any reasonable size can 
be quarried there, free from cracks and flaws. It is of 
various shades of color, from a deep spotted green to a 
beautiful bluish white. It is generally free from pyrites, 
but some blocks contain "fo of this mineral. The 
oceurrence of this mineral would injare it for sawing 
and polishing, but Mr. C. reports that most of the quarry 
is free from this mineral, and that the verd-antique 
marble from this place takes a high polish. The quar. 
ry is on the shore and vessels can come directly along 
side.” 


** Silver ore is said to have been found in several 
places in Rockland and Orange counties, and many 
wonderful stories are told about the mines once disco. 
vered, and [77] which the discoverers have not been 
able to find again. I have seen no silvef ore, or any 
thing to justify the conclusion that it exists there.” . 





ROSE BUG. 

A correspondent has requested some information with 
regard to the character, habits, &c. of the destructive 
insect generally known by the above mame. Fortu- 
nately we have never had an opportunity of an exten- 
sive personal acquaintance with this pest, it being com. 
paratively rare in this region, only occasionally appear- 
ing on our roses, or grape vines, but never having pro- 
ved half as destructive to the leaves of the first as the 
wood-cutter bee, which makes so free with them to line 
its cells. 

The Rose bug (Melolontha subspinosa) usually makes 
its appearance in this latitude not far from the 15th of 
June, or about the time roses commence blossoming, 
and appear to abound on that plant more than others. 
It is very far, however, from confining itself to the rose, 
but is a most omnivorous feeder, devouring the foliage 
or leaves of most cultivated vines or plants; and it has 
been stated as a remarkable fact, that in those districts 
where it is most common, when it appears in such mul- 
titudes as to threaten a general devastation, the rose 
bush sometimes entirely escapes. The general habits 
of the Melolontha family are well known, and those 
of the Rose bug correspond with the others. The life 
of the individual in the perfect state rarely exceeds a 
week, and the time occupied by the entire species during 
the season, does not often equal a month. Of these 
insects, the one that comes most frequently under notice 
in both its states of larve and perfect insect, is the Me- 
lolontha vulgaris, white grub, and May bug, or cock. 
chaffer. The perfect insects of the rose bug, like the 
May bug, feed on leaves; the larve on roots. It does 
not appear to be well ascertained how long the larve 








On Stony Point, says Professor M. “there arc about 


remains in the earth; it probably varies according to 
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the climate and temperature, as that of other Coleop. 
tera is known to do. 
The suddenness of the appearance of the rose bug is 
one of the singularities of the insect. One day per. 
haps not one can be seen; the next perhaps they are 
found in countless numbers, busily engaged in strippi 
whatever plant or tree they have fixed upon, of . 
age. They eat with the greatest vorscity, perpetuate 
their species quickly, and disappear as ably 
as they came. That their eggs are deposited in the 
earth, and that there the larve matures its growth is — 
evident. The perfect insect also emerges from the earth 
full grown, ready to fulfil at once every condition of its 
being. The May bug is frequently found in the spring 
weeks before its time of emergence from the earth, near 
the surface, having undergone its transformation, and 
apparently waiting patiently the development ef its 
food by the coming genial warmth of summer. 
The attempts to destroy the rose bug, by applications 
of substances to it, or to the trees, seem generally to 
have failed; any agent strong enough to kill the bug, — 
proving fatal also to the plant. Soap suds of consi. 
derable strength iucommodes them much, and if it does 
not kill them, will sometimes drive them from a favor. — 
ite plant to one less valuable. Water appears to pro. a 
duce no effect upon them, unless hot. One of the mea. 
sures most successful, has been to spread cloths under 
the trees attacked, or under the bushes or vines infest. 
ed, and giving the plant a sudden jar dislodge as many 
as possible. The cloths are quickly gathered up and 
the insects consigned to some hot water, ready prepared, 
and at hand. They are found to be very fond of the 
blossoms of the sweet elder, and it has been recom. 
mended to place branches of this plant where they 
abound, and when loaded with the insects to plunge 
them into hot water. The rose bug, in those years in 
which it is most numerous, has been found to attack de- 
structively the cherry, apple, grape, corn, peas, beans, 
the potatoe, squashes, pumpkins, sweet potatoe, the 
elm and the rose. It is clear, therefore, that it is de. 
serving of the notice of the naturalist, since it may 
prove, and actually has, in some instances, proved a 


most formidable scourge. il 


HORSES SLOBBERING. 

Various opinions exist as to the cause of the excessive 
salivation that horses sometimes undergo, and which 
must detract seriously from their strength and ability to 
labor, as well as from their comfort. Some have sup. | 
posed it to result from the second growth of a grass 
that makes its appearance in July or August, the Eu. 
phorbia maculata of the botanist; some to the second 
growth of red clover, some to white clover, some to the 
web of the spider that is spread so extensively over the 
later feed of summer, and some to the action of the 
Lobelia. We have had little doubt that it was to be 
attributed to this last cause, always feeling safe when 
our horses were in pastures where no lobelia existed, 
and when afflicted by it, finding them to be speedily — 
cured by removing them from the fields in which it is 
found. In an Augusta, Maine, paper we find the fol. 
lowing, which would seem to go far to confirm the be- 
lief that salivation, is, sometimes at least, caused by 
this pest of our meadows and pastures. 

«« Our own family jade—a hearty and kind creature— 
has not enjoyed the luxury of grass for three years, and 
has always been kept in good trim on hay, wie rery 
little provender. In July we had the barn filled wi 
her year’s stock of hay, sweet from the field. Soon 
after the horse began to eat it, she commenced slobber. 
ing abundantly. Being quite out of patience, we set 
our wits to work to ascertain the cause. Some told us 
it was white clover, some said it must be lobelia. On 
making strict examination, we found that the last load 
put into the barn, had much lobelia, and but little white 


clover in it. As anexperiment, we, for several days in 
succession, previous to feeding, 


fhe = to cull the 
hay by handfuls, and pick out the” a 
point the slobbering ceased. — On giving the hay 
again without picking it over, the salivation 
avain. Sv that we are satisfied that lobelia is the cause 
oF slobbering in horses. Cam any one tell us what will 








cure this sl ring, without the pains of separating the 
lobelia from the hay ?” 
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= 
ON OF FARMERS--No. 6. 
Ree este for Knowledge. 

Ma. Tucxer—I have already hazarded the opinion, 
that farmers, even in their present neglected state, pos 
eessod a greater amount of useful knowledge, than any 
other class of the community. I also believe that their 
knowledge is very limited, compared with what it might 
be, if they understood and appreciated what they already 
possess, and their facilities for acquiring more. It must 
be entirely evident, if their amount of knowledge is 
large and valuable without efforts to acquire it, or even 
being aware that they possess it, that a slight attention 
to the means of improvement they possess, would greatly 
enlarge their stores of science, and enable them to apply 
it to greater benefit, both of themselves and of the com- 
munity. 

Neither farmers, nor any other class of the communi. 
ty can perhaps be too strongly impressed with the fact, 
that useful knowledge consists principally in an acquain-. 
tance with men and things—with the various produc- 
tions of the three great kingdoms of nature, animals, 
vegetables and minerals—the laws which govern them, 
and the relations which they sustain to each cther. For 
any man to be acquainted with his own species, and es. 
pecially with himself, implies a great amount and a- 
vast extent of knowledge. To know the eye we must 
understand optics. An acquaintance with our lungs 
requires a knowledge of the atmosphere and of many of 
the prineiples of chemical science. A knowledge of the 
laws of health implies an intimate acquaintance with 
our own anatomy and physiology, as it does with the 
numerous substances used for food and for medicine. 
An acquaintance with our social and mora! conditions 
and relations, as connnected with the great human fam- 
ily, and especially with our Creator, implies knowledge 
still more deep and extensive. 

And how is an intimate and extensive knowledge of 
men and things to be acquired ; by a direct and daily in- 
getcourse with them, by shutting“one’s self up in a close 
et and imagining what they are, or by procuring from 
books the imaginations of others on the subject ? 








Until within a few years past, almost the only mode 


in which the science of Gcology, or a knowledge of the 
structure of the earth, was acquired, was for various 
classes of philosophers to enter into speculations and im. 


agine what it was. The practice now adopted is to ex- 


amine it, and find whatit is. The result is such as 
might be expected, viz. a vast amount of knowledge, 
equally curious and wonderful, and no less useful for 
the farmer and mechanic, than entertaining to the spec- 
ulative philosopher. 

If an intimate and an extensive acquaintance with 
men and things constitutes useful knowledge, and that 
acquaintance is to be formed by actual examination and 
observation, who has a better school than the farmer? 
Who is more constantly or more intimately engaged in 
the various departments of animate and inanimate cre. 
ation? Who has a better opportunity or stronger in. 
ducements to study himself? ‘To examine calmly and 
dispassionately his own moral character and relations, 
and the duties arising from that character and those re. 
lations to his fellow man and his Creator? Who is 
more favorably situated for gathering daily rich treas. 
ures from the inexhaustible mine of knowledge contain. 
ed in the Bible? 

The facilities which all farmers possess for acquiring 
knowledge, may be greatly increased by some very con- 
venient arrangements for improving each other. The 
first Lyceum that was formed in the American system 
of Lyceums, consisted of a few farmers and mechanics. 


Their efforts, unpretending and humble as they were, | 


have already been felt over the whole globe. Lyceums, 
consisting of farmers and others in the pursuits of busi. 
ness, have uniformly been better and longer sustained, 
than those composed of the literary classes. They do 


more for themselves and more for others. Experience 


munication between the east and the west; but new, 














ond than bikow jasses can in aid of th 
c can ina em. 
And what prevents any farmer, or any farmer’s child 
being a member of a social or a more general Lyceum ? 
They, and in fact all other classes, have their Lyceums 
of some kind. It may be a tattling, a petty scandal or 
tippling Lyceum. It may be a gambling, swearing, 
horse-racing or shooting match Lyceum. And why not 
one for botany, geology, chemistry, or some other de. 
partment of science? Why not neighbors meet for aid- 
ing each other in the best mode of raising or preserving 
fr, it, roois ~— 1’ er vegetables ; or for raising beef, pork, 
poultry, silkworms and other animals? Why not hold 
their social meetings for uniting their efforts in diffusing 
the light of science and ofthe gospel to some dark cor. 
ner of the earth where it has not yet penetrated? What 
plan could be adopted to acquire a more extensive or a 
more intimate knowledge of the earth and its inhabit- 
ants, than a direct intercourse with various parts of it, 
in a system of kind reciprocations in the common boun. 
ties of our Creator? Can any amusement be found 
which will afford richer or higher delight to the young. 
er members of farmer’s families? As thousands have 
already tried it, and always with the same results, why 
should any farmer, prevent his children, why should he 
not aid them, in directing their efforts, in the pursuits 
of science, for the double purpose of improving them. 
selves, and aiding in the diffusion of knowledge over the 
globe? I can add nothing more, or propose nothing 
better, for those who have doubts, or for them who have 
none, than to TRY. I remain always yours, 


J. Horsroox. 


A™* AT SKANEATELES. 

Steam will outdo herse flesh ; and the locomotive suits 
the energy of the American character better than the 
post coach: and wherever the first appears, the last 
makes the bew of submission and disappears. There 
can be no competition between them. The man who 
counts his dollars by minutes, is apt to consider the time 
spent in the post coach as well nigh lost, and would 
compress hours into minutes, if not into moments.— 
This the locomotive in a great degree enables him to 
do. Steam noust have its day; but ere long it will be 
laid aside for another agent of propulsion, equally en- 
ergetic and far more safe, that invisible but universal 
power, which in our ignorance we are content to call | 
electro-magnetism, bat of which we know absolutely | 
nothing. No where in this country has the bringing of 
steam into competition with horses, been more apparent 
than on the great central route from Albany to Buffalo. 
An astonishing amount of travel by canals and stages, 
has for years poured through this grand avenue of com. 
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though the line of steam is but partially completed, it 
seems as though the migratory propensity had received 
a sudden-and wonderful development. From Albany to 
Auburn, post coaches are dead, and steam reigns tri. 
umphant. Well, ] donot object to this, but the travel- 
ing public will in some respects be losers; as rail roads 
cannot touch all the points on this route that were ac. 
cessible by post coaches, and some of these that must 
thus be omitted by the rail road traveler, were decidedly 
among the most attractive on the great western avenues. 
True, he can leave the train at his pleasure, and in some 
cases he will find it necessary ; still, while some incon- 
venience must be incurred, I hope many of the travel. 
ers from Syracuse to Auburn will make it a point to 
leave the route at the Skaneateles depot, and spend a 
day as I did in a delightful ramble in that village and 
its beautiful environs. 

To the man of taste, the lover of a fine landscape, 
and a splendid page in the book of nature—the man of 
business who delights in such bustlc and activity as 
a thriving country village can afford—to the admirer 
of rural quiet, and the most pleasant of country resi- 
dences—and perhaps more than all, to the farmer, who 
loves to see on all hands the most substantial proofs of 
agricultural prosperity, a day at Skaneateles nust bea 














rich treat. The village seeming at a few miles distance 
to spring out of the Waves ; its spires, its manufactories, 
its mills; its tasteful private residences; the broad bo. 
som of the calm and clear lake, winding far out of 
sight among the blue ills at the south; the country on 
both sides gently sloping to the mirror like expanse, 
and the white cottages, or the splendid mansion, peep. 
ing out from grove and orchard, while rich pastures and 
richer fields of golden grain are on every hand, all unite 
to complete one of the most beautiful of pictures.. 


I have heard Geneva pronounced the finest position 
on the lakes of Western New-York. That place is 
truly worthy of the high praise it receives; but there 
are some drawbacks on the unqualified eulogies which 
some are pleased to bestow on Geneva. The extensive 
swamp or marsh which lies around the foot of the lake, 
and its outlet, are unfavorable to health, as the pallid 
countenances of those who reside on it plainly denotes. 
To compensate for this, there is the beach road on the 
margin of the lake, made of the purest washed shale 
and pebbles, and furnishing one of the finest carriage 
drives in the world ; a drive which, were it possessed by 
any European city, would become more celebrated than 
the Boulevards or the Prado. Still, with the drawback 
mentioned, one from which the clear water, fine gra. 
velled shores, and entire freedom from swamps on the 
margin of the lake, renders Skaneateles exempt, we 
should hesitate bef@F® we gave a cecided preference to 
Geneva. 


Geologically, Skaneateles lies on the shale immedi- 
ately above the great limestone series that extends east 
and west to so great a distance in Western New-York ; 
and the great flood which has swept over this country 
from north to south, has left most unequivocal evidence 
of the propinquity of the limestone strata, in the debris 
or fragments that have been piled on the overlying shale 
immediately to the south. The small elevations lying 
east and west of the village, as well as those further to- 
wards Auburn, are almost wholly composed of lime. 
stone pebbles and boulders brought from a short dis- 
tance to the north, and deposited in their present posi- 
tion. ‘This mixture of transported lime with the de- 
composed shale, gives to the soil in the environs of 
Skaneateles a composition admirably adapted to farm- 
ing, of which the abundant crops of grain and grass 
at present on the ground furnish the most decisive proof. 


On an average, the farms of Onondaga and the ad- 
joining counties, may not yield more wheat per acre 
than they did twenty years since, but the testimony of 
all the best informed farmers goes to establish tho fact, 
that it is more certain on soils suitable to its growth 
than formerly, never smutting now, and very rarely suf. 
fering from blight or mildew. Some twenty or more 
years since, the wheat on the shores of the Skaneateles 
was blighted for several years in succession, at least on 
some farms, and much alarm was felt in consequence. 
At last public opinion fixed on some barberry trees or 
shrubs owned by a gentleman in the neighborhood es 
the cause; and there was no rest until the unlucky 
plants were exterminated, root and branch. With the 
destruction of these trees the mildew, I was assured, had 
ceased, and had occasioned no serious loss in the vici- 
nity since ; certainly the crops of growing grain at pre- 
sent seems very exempt from such an evil. Whether 
there was any connection between the supposed cause 
and effect, I leave for wiser heads to determine ; though 
it may not be amuss to state, that the mildew fungus 
that sometimes shows itself on the leaves of the bar- 
berry, and to which the disease of the wheat it was sup- 
posed could be traced, is an entirely different species 
from that which does the mischief on grain. From the 
appearance of the wheat crop, there is every indication 
that the fine flouring mills at and on the outlet of the 
lake will have abundance of employ without importa- 
tions from any quarter. No part of the country can 
show finer fields of oats and barley, than can Skane- 








atcles ; but the corn was not equal to that on the lime- 
stone strata farther north, that soil being in general 
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more sandy, and on limestone rock, always warmer than 
elsewhere. There were some good pieces, however, and 
should the autumn be favorable, a handsome addition 
to the profits of many a Skaneateles farmer will be made 
by his corn crop. 

But the agricultural prosperity of Skaneateles is not 
entirely dependent on its grain crops. The soil in the 
vicinity is well adapted to grazing, and a ride of a few 
milés on eithor shore, will convince the observer that 
the spirit of improvement in relation to stook has not 
been dormant in this fine region. I do not believe that 


“go many animals of high breeding, or of various grades, 
can be found in any other neighborhood of farmers in 


Western New-York, asin this of Skaneateles. Mr. F., 
Mr. G. and others on the western shore, and Mr. DeC., 
Mr. P. and ethers on the eastern shore, were named as 
having fine arrimals, either imported directly from Eng. 
land, or bred from such animals here. The two former 
gentlemen particularly, have some of the finest stock 
in the country, principally Short Horned; and they are 
doing much, and, { trust, with profit to themselves, to 
improve the character of the country stock around 
them. At the farm of Mr. P., a fine young bujl of the 
Durham and Holderness cross was noticed, which, if 
his owner could be induced to part with him, would be 
a vast acquisition in any dairy district, this cross being 
noted for their superior milking qualities, and retaining 
the good size, fine form, and disposition to fatten, so 
peculiar to the shorn horn. 


I wish I could say as much in favor of the swine of 
the vicinity as of the cattle. But here what Mr. Allen 
calls the ‘alligator and land shad,’ and Dr. Humphries the 
‘roach’ varieties appear to predominate. In figure some 
of them reminded me of some black Tuscaroras I last 
year saw have a trial of speed with the locomotive be- 
tween Niagara Falls and Buffalo. A drove of these grun- 
ters were taking their after dinner (if they had had any) 
siesta on the rail road track, and the schrill scream of 
the steam whistle was the first notice they had that the 
enemy was upon them. All bolted the track, and took 
to the woods instanter but one, who partly turning gave 
a look which said as plainly as a hogs Jook can say, ‘ the 
de’il take the hindmost,’ shook the kim out of his tail— 
if such swine ever have any—stretched his snout to its 
full amplitude, and went off like a deer on the track, 
locomotive and train following like the wind close in 
itswake. The race wasa grand one, showing both 
speed and bottom, but a hog if itis as thin as a shingle 
cannot run very far at the rate of a mile in three or four 
minutes, and a couple of dry sticks applied to furnace, 
crowded the Tuscorora so hard that before the first half 
mile was up, he made a desperate plunge for the bush. 
es and escaped by the ‘skin of histeeth.’ A belter day 


is however dawning upon Skaneateles porkers. Some | 


fine pigs from the superior stocks of Messrs. Bement 
of Albany, and Allen, of Niagara, have been introdu. 
ced, and the effect will soon be visible. 


There is a neatness in the style of farming about 
Skaneateles which is pleasant after witnessing the slo- 
venly and disgraceful methods so prevalent in many 
other places. There are comparatively few of those 
pestiferous weeds so common among farmers less care. 
ful of their premises, yet I noticed patches of the Can. 
ada Thistle, Daisy, Johnswort, and am apprehensive, if 
the watch against these intruders is suffered to relax, 
that a ruinous and noxious harvest of vegetable enemics 
will soon cover those fields now so neat, and waving 
with golden grain. These weeds can be destroyed by a 
vigorous attack in the outset, and that man is no better 
than he should be, who allows such plants to ripen their 
feeds on his farm, to take root in, and destroy the field 
or farm of hismeighbor. Union of feeling in the des- 
truction of woeds, is essential in a “community of farm. 
ers, and this feeling, I doubt not from appearances, is 
active around Skaneateles. Good fences are rapidly 
taking the place of those old worm fences that were 
first built + and it is one of the surest symptoms of pros- 
perity when thie point is properly attended to. Good 














poor fences and wretched farming are generally near 
neighbors. ; 

Of the state of society in such a community as that 
of Skaneateles, it can hardly be necessary to speak.— 
The taste, the general feeling of respectability, the in- 
telligence, and the mode of life in any place, is perhaps 
more plainly indicated by the appearance of their dwell- 
ings, and their farms if in the country, than in any 
other way. It is the only evidence I would require’ in 
travelling through the length and breadth of the land, 
and I should be certain of being rarely mistaken. It 
can at once be scen whether the owner of a farm is 
awake to the improvements of the times, or is content 
to merely vegetate, ‘ propogate and rot; whether he 
manages his business according to system, or by guess- 
ing ; whether he is neat or slovenly, and ditto respect- 
ing his wife; and whether he is more anxious that his 
children should be intelligent and respectable, than rich 
and ignorant. One great advantage I anticipate from an 
increase of travelling, is a consequent improvement of 
every branch of agriculture and domestic economy. 
There are few who are not pleased with such specimens 
of farming as may occasionally be met with in our coun. 
try ; and the mere sight of such well ordered farms and 
dwellings, produces the desire of imitation. A flower 
pot, or a flower bed, is as indicative of the taste, as a 
flower garden ; and the taste of the woman will usually 
be found paramount in the arrangements about the dwel- 
ling. Judging by these rules I am compelled to enter- 
tain a favorable opinion of the population of Skanecate- 
les in the main ; and if the traveller will stop a dav there, 
I believe he will subscribe to my opinion of the spot, and 
the people. $s. G. D. 





LARGE CALF. 
Mr. Tucxer—I have noticed in your valuable, and 
I am happy to say, widely circulating paper, statements 
of large calves. My neighbor Hon. Thatcher I. Ferris, 
is raising a heifer calf, which, at 6 weeks old, and re- 
ceiving half the milk of a cow, weighed 203 Ibs. 
W. Sarrn vena. 
Cate Four Corners, July 17,1839, 





SQUASH VINES. 

Mr. Tucker :—I have heard people express their 
surprise that a single root of the pumpkin or the squash, 
should be able to furnish the sap and nutritive matter 
for such a mass of vines, leaves, and fruit as are some. 
times produced from a single seed. It would be indeed 
surprising if one root actually did furnish all the nutri- 
ment required for such an amount of growing materials ; 
but one root does not perform all this labor, (at least in 
squashes) as any one may satisfy himself by examining 
a thrifty vine, after it has run a few feet. Last year I 
made me a bed for cucumbers, &c., by placing several 
loads of horse manure in the garden, on this I placed a 
box made of boards eighteen inches wide, and filled it in 
with earth on the top of the manure. On the outside 
of ihe box, I planted a few of the acorn squash seeds, so 
that they might feel the effects of the manure, yet not 
interfere with the cucumbers. The cucumbers did well, 
and I had two squash plants. One of these produced 
more than 209 feet of vine, and bore thirteen large 
squashes, that ripened well. In examining this vine, 
the manner in which the plant receives support in addi- 
tion to that furnished by the original root could be clear- 
ly seen. At every two or three fect, side shoots were 
thrown out from the :2/n vines, and at every such point 
tendrils projected by which the vine clung to whatever 
was within its reach. These runnefs, and these ten- 
drils were thrown out at the sides of the main vinc; 
but on the under side a delicate white fibre projected 
downwards which penetrating the earth rapidly increas. 
ed in size, and in a few weeks became a root large 
enough to aid materially in furnishing support to the 
plant and the growing fruit. It can scareely be doubted, 
that these new roots would have nourished the plant, 
and brought its fruit to maturity had the main vine been 





but ‘separated at the root. This fofitiation of new roots as 





























they are needed, is another proof of the wise ordering of 
nature, and the application of means to effect the end 
designed, | M. D. 
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To Care Wounds on Horses and Cattle. 

Mr. Tucker—I became a subscriber at the com- 
mencement of the 34 volume of the weekly Farmer, and 
in the first No. of that volume, I found a recipe to cure 
wounds on horses and cattle, which alone has been worth 
more to me than ten years subscription, and I think it 
would confera favor on thy patrons to republish it in 


the present volume. Siras Gaytorp. 
Skaneateles, 7th mo. 26, 1839. 


The following is the recipe alluded to, in the above 
note of Mr. Gaylord. 


Mr. Tucker—As there are many useful recipes hid- 
den from the public, for the sake of speculation in a 
small way, by many who would be thought something 
of in the world. I am induced to lay before the public a 
receipt for making Kine oF Om, so called, which per. 
haps excels any other fur the cure of wounds on Horses 
or Cattle, and which has long been. kept by @ few only 
in the dark. Feeling a desire to contribute to the 
of the public, but more especially to the farmers of 
esee, I send you the following very valuable recipe for 
publication : 

1 oz. of Green 

2do. White Vitrol, 

2do. Common Salt, 

2do. Linseed Oil, 

8do. West India Molasses. ‘ 
Boil over a slow fire fifteen minutes in a pint of urine; 
when almost cold add one ounce of oil of vitrol and four 
ounces spirits*of turpentine. 

Apply it to the wound with a quill or feather, which 
will immediately set the sore to running, and perform a 
rfectcure. Yoursrespectfully, Sreruen Pacer. 

P Middlebury, Dec. 10, 1832. r 
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The Productive Powers of Nature. 

The powers of nature to create vegetable productions 
appear never to diminish; the process year after 
year with increasing energy, and brings forth an increase 
of vegetable matter to be again decomposed and return- 

ed to the soi]. This is the natural process by which the 
decom posing vegetable matter which we find in the soil 
is formed ; and there has been a continual succession of 
production, deeay, repre ian, of vegetable mat. 
ter going on ever since nature first sprung into existence, 
producing vegetables which, when dead, are 
sed into the elements of which they were originally 
Net ed by the P on of vegets 
o loss is sustain ecom position of ¥ 7 
ble er animal matter in the soil; ah lo teleal to the 
first elements of plants which give fresh energy to veg- 
ctation 7 again entering into vegetable composition. 

Thus the process of the growth and decay of 
ble matter goes on in a continual succession, the 
decay of one crop becomes the i t of the next. 

When nature is left to herself, ulation of 
decomposing vegetable matter on the surface 

reat ; and if the soil is net possessed of the property of 
share their decay, the vegetable matter is merely 
increased on the soil, without adding to its productive. 

wers. ; ia 

en a careful examination, we think, it will be fou 
that the production of wees never exhausts any 
soil; the yearly th of grass with its 
yearly to its productiveness, and even a 
of weeds, when allowed to decay on the hi 
duced them, has the sameffect ; and it is, th 
land, Whieh has been worn out by cross cropping, is by 
slovenly farmers Jeft for nature to improve. . 

When the natura] pasture is consumed by stock it is 
converted into animal food for man ; and the excrement 
of the stock being left on the soil forms a rich decompo- 
sing animal manure, which gives to the soil increased 
energy to reproduce an increase of vegetable food for an. 
additional qvantity of stoek.”. . 

Pasture land is full of vegetable fibre, from the sur- 
face down as low as the roots of plants descend. Some 
are the recent roots of grasses, othergmre those of 
stage of decomposition. In arable land seareely an 
vegetable fibre is to be found: this circumstancé should 
teach us, that to forma good pasture, we should fill the 
soil with vegetable fibre as amanure, where we convert 
arable into pasture land. : 

The very small proportion of vegetable matter which 
is contained in most productive arable soils, would 
almost seem to indicate that their mchness dves not de. 
pend on the decomposing vegetable matter, but on some- 
thing else; for if all the straw or refuse of the crops it 
protect, was returned to it after it had passed through 
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the stomach of some animal, this would scarcely be 

equal to one.third of what the earth produced. 

A judicious succession of crops, and a profitable con. 
sumption of the produce by shecp on the ground, return 
to the soi] such a quantity of manure as to give an ad- 
ditional means of increasing its productiveness. 

«* Water is necessary to the growth of plauts. It is 
essentia) to the juices or extract of vegetable matter 
which they contain, and unless the soil, by means of 
com:nutation, be fitted to retain the quantity of water re- 
quisite to produce those juices, the addition ef manure 
will be useless. Manure is ineffectual towards vegeta. 

tion, until it becomes soluble in water’ and it would 

even remain useless in a state of solution if it so absorb. 

ed the water as entirely to exclude the air; for in that 

case the fibres or mouths of the plants would be unable 

to perform their functions, and they would soon drop off | 
by decay."—179, Steward. 

It is necessary that the animal and vegetable matter 
in the soil should have this decomposing disposition, and 
the soil have it in proportion, to the proper admixture 
of the materials of which it is composed. 

A certain degree of heat, the influence of the atmos. 
piere and water, are necessary to carry on the decom. 
position of animal and — matter in the soil.. The 
best constituted soi! therefore has the power of imbibing 
retaining, and giving up to plants a proper degree of 
heat, air, and moisture. When the atmosphere is warm, 
moist, and sultry, vegetable Jife is in the greatest vigor, 
which would indicate these to be necessary to vegetable 
life if not the very principles on which it depends, 

Soil should not only have an affinity for the moisture 
of the atmosphere, but it should also have the property 
of readily transmitting it to the vegetables which grow 
in it. 

The soi], therefore, which is best adapted for retain. 
ing and transmitting in all circumstances of wet and 
dry weathe1, the necessary quantity of moisture to grow- 
ing plants, may be reckoned the best and-most produc- 
tive. 

If we impart to any soil that which induces vegeta. 
tion, we improve it and increase its productiveness ; but 
if we iu any way withdraw from it that which tends to 

roduce vegetation, we injure it and may make it sterile. 
Gencnnaas in soil is produced when the component 
parte of it are so firmly united, that air, water, and the 
influence of the sun cannot enter into combination with 
it. When a soil is pure clay, it is sterile and worthless, 
and so is that which is pure sand. The former resists 
effectually the enriching influence of the rains and dews, 
which merely fall on its surface, and either run off or 
lie there, without penetrating into it. The sun and 
wind also may beat on it and blow over it, but they can 
ne er penetrate its mass to awaken up the dormant en- 
ergy that lics within ; they only have the cffect by their 
repeated attacks to dry and harden the surface, crack 
it into irregular portions, and more firmly to Jock up 
any languid and dormant principles of vegetable life 
that may be within the mass. The latter is so porous 
and loose in its texture that the rain and dews no soon- 
er fall on it, than they pass through it rapidly like water 
through a sieve ; the rays of the sun and the wind evap. 
orate and «ry up the last particles that remain, produ- 
cing only a transitory effect on vegetation, and because 
they have no regular supply of moisture, the plants soon 
witherand decay. 

The energies of the soil are frequently held in bond- 
age by some pernicious quality inherent in it, or impar- 
ted toit, which if neutralized or extracted the soil would 
become productive. 


When light, sandy, and vegetable soils are artificially 
made lighter, they possess little of the principles of veg- 
etation. The mechanical disposition of a clayey soil is 
also deranged by improper treatment, such as trampling 
or ploughing it in wet weather; and although the soil 
has a full supply of animaland vegetable manure in it, 
yet the mechanical derangement 60 totally locks up al! 
its energies, that the fermentation so necessary is alto- 
gether stopped, and complete barrenncss is the result. 

This we have frequently observed to occur from land 
being trampled by sheep in eating off turneps from 
strong clay soil during wet weather, in the carly part of 
the spring. 

They convert the surface into a complete puddle, and 
qvhen it becomes dry, the parts composing the soil are 
so closely united together, that it is like bricks dried for 
the kiln, and is entigely unfit for the production of plants. 
It is evident that the causes of sterility in these soils 

are opposed to each other ; cach therefore will require a 
mode of treatment peculiar toits case. The light, san- 
dy, and vegetable soils, that are too friable, must be ar- 
tificially rendered more firms and the too tenacious clay 
soils must he inade artificially friable and kept so, and 
be pulverized and mechanically altered before we ean 
expect them to become produetize, It is evident if 
these two soils could be mixed together, the mixture, 
with a proper quantity of vegetable and animal manure 
would make a good productive soil.— Morton on Soils. 








THE APPLE. 

Of all European fruits the Apple (the Pyrus Malus 
of Lotanists) is unquestionably the most valuable and by 
far the most generally cultivated within those latitudes 
in which itis found to thrive. At what period, or in 


this country, is involved in the obscurity of antiquity, 
for the wild crab is the enly fruit of the kind indigenous 
to this country, or indeed to any other, and from it at 
some period, and by some means er other, all our impro- 
ved varieties have been obtained. The cultivated apple 
owes its existence to the art and industry of man, and 
is not, nithough asserted by some, the natural product. 
ion of any soil or climate. It is a mere conjecture to 
suppose that it was not known in Britain prior to the 
Roman Invasion, but that it was introdneed by that peo. 
ple. Tacitus writing in the year seventy-nine, informs 
us that there is great possibility for thinking that the 
soil and climate were very fit for all kinds of fruit trees 
except the vine and olive ; wine was however made in 
Britain in the third century, but no mention is made of 
the Apple. That the Apple was cultivated by the Ro- 
mans in Italy in the days of Pliny is very certain, as it 
is recorded by him (Lib. 15) as being well known, and 
not only does he allude to twenty-two kinds, but these 
he divides into eating or sweet apples, (Melimala) and 
culinary or kitchen apples, and one sort in particular he 
mentions which was destitute of kernels, but in no part 
of his writings does he allude to their being grown in 
Britain. It was probably not till after the Norman con. 
quest, that Apples were much known or cultivated in 
this country, and it is reasonable enough to suppose 


Normandy, as soon after that date as the state of Soci. 
cty would admit of the minds of man being directed to 
more peaceful pursuits than that of war. 


The historian Stow informs us that Pippins were in- 


bandry. apples of all sorts are mentioned, and Parkin. 
son, in 1629, distinctly enumerates fifty.seven sorts. 
Evelyn in the preface to his Pomona, informs us, that 
one Harris, a fruiterer to Henry VIII., introduced the 
fruits of Flanders, and planted them in Kent, no doubt 
laying the foundations of those orchards for which that 
county has ever since been so conspicuous. 
fordshire orchards, if net principally formed were very 
much augmented by the introduction of most of the best 
cider apples from Normandy and other parts of France, 
by Lord Scudamore, who was ambassador at the Cowt 
ot Paris in the time of Charles II. 
be correct in estimating the longevity of the Apple, the 
Herefordshire orchards must have existed from a much 
earlier period as that author asserts that there were 
trees in his time that had attained a thousand years, and 
were still productive. The late Thomas Andrew Kuight 
Esq., than whom few were more competent of judging, 
was of opinion that two hundred years are nearer the 
ordinary duration of the Apple Tree, an opinion from 
which we think few modern vegetable physiologists 
will venture to dissent. The Apple we consider even 
grafted on the crab stock to be a treee of much shorter 
duration than the pear, which latter we doubt not is ca. 
pable of attaining an age of five hundred years, and even 
upwards; of all the fruits that are produced in our cli- 
mate none is brought to such perfection as the Apple, 


comprising so many varieties, affording as it were, a 
choice for every soil, situation, and climate which our 
Island aflords. The Apple is the fruit of the poor as 
well as the rich, it is capable of being had in perfection 
throughout the year, it forms an agreeable addition to 
the food of Man, and also supplies him with a beverage 
as wholesome and pleasant, and as exhilivating as any 
of the wines of which the Rhenish provinces can boast, 
It is net generally known in this country, that the re. 
fuse of the orchard and fruit-room when past all other 
use may be manufactured by the ordinary processes of 
fermentation and distillation into an excellent brandy, 
ahd indeed a very grea: portion of the brandy of France 
is made from this fruit; how far the manufacture of that 
spirit for home consumption might affect the interest of 
international commerce, is no concern of ours; we state 
the fact to show, that should political circumstances 
arisc to impede or prevent the importation of this spirit 
from the continent, we have a resource within ourselves 


This supply might be very greatly extended, as hundreds 
of acres in Britain, at present uncultivated, would pro. 
duce the Applein great abundance. The medicinal 
properties of the Apple are considerable, verjuce, or the 
Juice of wild crab is a valuable astringent and repellant, 
and has been long used as an application to sprains. 
The fruit of the cultivated Apple when ripe is laxative, 
and when boiled or roasted it has been found servicea- 
ble in cases of indigestion and weakness of the stomach, 
and also in putrid and malignant fevers. As connected 





with the arts, the bark is used in dying a yellow color, 


what manner it first became known to the inhabitants of 


that they were introduced from the fertile orchards of | 


troduced by one Maseal, about 1572, contemporary || 
with ‘Tusser, in whose five hundred points of good hus. || 


The Here. || 


If Hallar however, | 


and with so little trouble, nor amongst them is there any || 


which would go far to supply our own consumption. | 


and the wood for turning and other purposes, 
hardness and variety of colors are sindiit for, the ae 
wane with lard a. pomatum, and om in confee. 
lonary are many and well known.— 0 

Charles M'Intosh, F.C. H.S. — ssa 





A Visit to Mr M. L Snilivant’s Farm. 
During a late trip to the valley of the Scioto, we 
were much gratified with a visit to the farm of Mr. 
Mrenart L. Suntavant, near Columbus. This gent! 


man has one of the most svlendid stock-farming 
lishments in the United States, The homestead con. 
sists of four thousand acres, most of which is as fine 


soil as over the sun shoneon. Mr. S. is deeply engage 
in the pega Sl line, and has imported vite . 


od 


few years some of the best cattle and sheep to be 
England. He has about one hundred breeding cows, 
most of which are of good blood and points, and several 
of them belong to the very highest rank, both in lineage 
and qualities. His imported bull Talleyrand is a good 
one. He has from $50 to $250, per head.* He last 
year sold upwards of thirty calves at these prices.— 
Those of the best blood he values higher. 

The prices of first rate cattle along the Scioto valley, 
appear to keep up ashigh as ever. This shows the 
spirit there is for improvement. We incidentally fell 
in with Mr. Rewicx, of Chilicothe, at Columbus, (the 
gentleman who went out to England for the purchase 
of the Ohio stock Company's cattle,) and made some 
enquiries of him relative toa fine calf of his, called 
Paragon, which we had once seen. He informed us 
that he sold him when about eighteen months old, to 
some gentleman in Kentucky, for seventeen hundred 
and fifty dollare! A higher price we believe, than any 
other animal of his age and species ever sold for in 
America. 

Mr. S. has a few of the Dishley or New Leicester 
| sheep, which he imported ; and their fine heads, capa. 
cious chests, and broad backs, show that they are of the 
genuine stock. Hoe has been parent in having 
some of them killed by dogs. How provoking to have 
| a fine ewe which cost a hundred dollars, barbarously de. 
stroyed by a tvorthless cur, whose owner, if he can be 
om ned | is perhaps equally worthless! 

Mr. S. hasan imported Spanish Jack of large size, 
from which he is receiving three hundred and fifty 
mules. 

From & point on Mr. Suiziivant's farm, may be com- 
prehended at one view more growing breadstuff, (if In- 
, dian corn may be so called,) than we ever beheld from 
|| any other spot. There are about fifteen hundred acres 
| of land in corn, lying, as it were, in one body—the 
\\ widest division (we believe,) being the National road. 
'| Four hundred acres of this corn belongs to Mr. Wm. 
'| Suctavant, and twe hundred and fifty acres to Mr. M. 
| L. Sunuivant. 
| ‘We likewise visited the large establishment near 
|| Columbus belonging to the Ohio Silk Company, and 
| now occupied by Mr. A.S. Cuzw, The building erect- 
|| ed for a cocoonery, &c. is on a large scale, and all the 
|| fixtures appear to have been arranged on an excellent 

plan. Mr. Crew is feeding silk worms, and has twenty 
acres of Morus Malticaulis, which look finely. — 
The general appearance of crops on our route is good. 
Wheat is well filled and heavy.— Zanesville Gazette. 
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* Improved Breeds of Swine. _ 
Messrs. Editors :—Since the subject of raising pork 
‘has very properly become the order of the day, it is.of 
vast importauce what variety of swine we raise, It is 
now believed that no County im the State now has a va- 
| riety superior if equal to that of the County of Kenne. 
|bec. Several gentlemen, some 20 or 25 years be. 
lieving that our breed of swine was very miserable, ex- 
cept eating and finding their way through fences, 
| and knowing that no animal improves more by crossing 
than swine, sent abroad, even to England, for improved 
varieties, among whom were the Messrs. Vaughans, of 
| Hallowell, and the Messrs. Woods, of Winthrop. The 
|| result was as they expected, that by crossing them with 
|| our hogs, but a few years elapsed before observing men 
from other States journeying in this County, used to no- 
| tice our swine as the best they had seen and known.— 
| Notwithstanding much has been done since, to improve 
our swine, yet the Messrs. Gliddens and Dr. Holmes of 
|| Winthrop, Celieving that more might still be effected in 
|| the way of improving our porkers, sent to the State of 
New York last fall to Mr. Allen, for some pigs of his 
improved Chinese breed. The Messrs. Gliddens obtain- 
ed a male and female of the improved Tuscarora breed, 
about which an ingénious and candid writer in the Ge- 
nesce Farmer, whose article was copied into the Maine 
Farmer, No. 25, makes the following remarks, after de- 
scribing other varietics, says of the Tuscarora, “for @ 
good, honest, quict, every day hog, the Tuscarora is af. 
ter all, equal, if not superior to others..—Maine Far. 


A Cow a Fortune.—Co!l. Wolbert’s Durliam cow, 
| Philadelphia, yiclds 27 quarts of milk per day. 
































Saving Clover Seed. 


As we hope many of our friends intend saving a part 
at least of their own clover seed this year, we will here 
ive them Judge Emmerson’s plan of cutting, cleaning, 
he. The Judge in his life time was a practical, scien- 
tific Farmer, to whose untiring zeal Tennessee is im 
debted for awaking a spirit of enterprize, and improve. 
ment in her Agriculture that seems destined to revolu- 
tionize her whole territery. He was the projector of the 
first agricultural Journal published in Tennessee, which 
is still an able auxiliary in the cause, though its founder 

is no more. 

From the Tennessee Farmer for 1835. 


SAVING CLOVER SEED, 

The two great cbjects to be attended to in raising 
clover seed with profit, are—first, to secure the produc- 
tion of as large a crop to the acre as practicable—and 
secondly, to harvest the orop in such a manner, as to 
bring as large a portion of the seed into the barn and to 
leave'as small a portion of it as possible in the field. 

To attain the first object, that of securing a large pro. 
duct, we will state, that the main things to be attended 
to are the following: Ist. To cut the seed at the pe- 
riod when there is the largest portion of the ripe seed on 
the ground, in that stage of maturity, which will admit 
of its being collected into the barn, and so to handle it 
as to prevent the seed from being shattered off and left 
on the field, while the straw or haulm only is collected 
in the barn. It is, we believe to the improvident and 
ruinous neglect of strict attention to these two latter 
objects, that most farmers may attribute their failure in 
making Clover seed. We will lay before our readers the 
results of our own observation and experience, on these 
important points, hoping that those of our patrons, who 
may have discovered a better mode of effecting these 
objects, than the one recommended, will yet communi- 
cate to us their practice in time to enable us to lay it be- 
fore the public in our next number. 

Time of cutting. 

As the clover seed, from the time the firss heads ripen 
until the close of the season, are daily arriving at mata. 
rity, the great desideratum is, to ascertain the precise 
period when there is on the ground the greatest portion 
of ripe seed, in a state which will admit of its being col. 
lected and brought into the barn, If the clover be cut 
before this period, there must evidently be a loss sus. 
tained, from the immaturity of too large a portion of the 
ecod. If the cutting be deferred beyond this peried, an 
equal, and perhaps a greater loss will be sustained, from 
the impossibility of saving the seed first ripened, gene. 
rally the best, on account of its being so easily shatter. 
ed off. We would recommend, as the most eligibletime 
of cutting, the period when about two-thirds of the heads 
have become ripe and assumed a black color, many of 
the others, at this time of a brown color, will ripen af. 
ter cutting. 

Mode of cutting. 

Where the clover has not lodged, and is high enough 
to admit of it, by far the most expeditious and in every 
point of view the most eligable mode of cutting, is to 
cradle it as we do grain, only throwing it into double 
swarths, that is laying the clover cut from two lands 
in one swarth. Ifthe grass be so short as to require it, 
a strip of linen may be fastened on the fingers of the 
cradle so as to prevent the heads falling through them. 

Mode of Curing. 

If the crop be not heavy and the weather be good, 
the swarths may lie undisturbed for several days, until 
the hay be perfectly cured, it should then, in the morn. 


ing or evening while moist from the dew, to prevent its || 


shattering off too easily, be gently raked into small 
bunches, such as can be conveniently raised with a fork 
and Jaid on the waggon. When not too damp, these 
bunches should be hauled to the barn, and either stow- 
ed away in mows, or, which is best, thrashed off, and 
either immediately cleaned, or else the heads stowed 
away, in a room prepared for the purpose until winter, 
to be then thrashed er trodden out. But should there 
be rain on them, or should they be suffered to remaia in 
the field any considerable length of time after being ra- 
ked up, these banches must with a fork be gently turn- 
ed bottom upwards, and Jaid in a new place, after every 
rain to which they may be exposed, and after every two 
or three a they may have lain in the field in fair 
weather. This is necessary to prevent the seed from 
being injured by the heat and moistare to which they 
will have been exposed, from the sun, the rain, and the 
moisture of the earth, After being sufficiently cured, 
while dry, let the seed be gently laid on the wagon or 
sled, and hauled to the barn, using every necessary pre- 
“aution to ensure, that as little of it as possible be left 
in the field or scattered along the road. 


az Mode of cleaning. * 

Various methods are practised, for cleaning the seed 
from the chaff. ‘The only two as far 4s we know, used 
in this country are, treading it out with horses, or clean. 
tog itina thrashing machine; ‘The first is tedious, la- 
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borious, filthy and unwholesome both to man and beast, 
the latter is far preferable in every respect, but as all are 
not provided with thrashing machines, and as therefore 
many inust still continue to tread out their seed we will 
submit a few observations on the mode of performing 
this operation. Having covered the barn floor with 
seed in the chaff to the depth of from 12 to 18 inches, 
put on the horses and tread one.day, the next morning 
ran the chaff through a fan; much of it will have been 
beaten to dust and will be blown away, as will also the 
light chaff, having no seed, and that from which the 
seed has been separated, but much the larger por- 
tion of the seed, still enveloped in the chaff, will 
be found in the rear of the fan-—this, having 








been separated from the cmpty chaff adjoining it, 
must be again spread on the floor, and having added | 
another portion of untrodden chaff the horses must be | 
again put on and made to tread it another day, when it | 
should be again run through the fan as before, the pro. | 
duce of this will far exceed that of the first day’s tread- 
ing; but still, much good sced will be found immediate. | 
ly in the rear of the fan not yet separate: from the chaff | 
—this inust be again spread on the floor, and a new ad. 
dition be made of untrodden chaff, and this process | 
must be repeated antil the whole erop is trodden out.— | 
The seed, after passing through the fan, should first be 

run through a scive sufliciently coarse to permit the clo- | 
ver seed to pass through, but retaining all larger seeds | 
and trash. It should then be again run through a finer 
seive retaining the clover sced, but permitting the pas- 
sage through of all smallér substances, by these two 
processes, the clover seed will be thoroughly cleansed 
from all kinds of filth and prepared for market. The 
only advantages derived from cleaning the seed rather 
than sowing it in the chaff, are the ascertaining with 
greater certainty the quantity sown and the ensuring a 
more equal distribution of the seed—where, therefore, a 
sufficient quantity can be afforded to insure the desired 
thickness in every part of fhe ground, sowing in the 
chaff, will not only do as well, but is to be preferred, as 
it is to be believed more likely to come up and to stand. 





How to make agricultural pursuits pleasant as 
well as profita 

For ages the employment of the husbandman has 

been Inoked upon as dull, uninteresting work. It has 

been thought to be a dull, plodding occupation of the 

hands and not of the head. And there has been too 





much foundation for such an impression. The agricul- 
turist of years not a did little with the head 
to dignify or enliven the work of the hands. A change 
for the better seems now nearathand. Perhapsin your 
day farmers may be generally more intellectual, more 
intelNigent, and more able to bring the truths of science 
to benefit them in their manual labors, and to give them 
interest and delight in their occupations. But whatev. 
er others do, I hope you at least will take such meas. 
ures as will convince yourself, if not others, that agri- 
cultural employments are as interesting, intellectual, 
and pleasing pursuits as any with which they may be 
put in comparison. I know of no method by which 
you can more effectually render them so than by em- 
ployiug your mind upon your work. Most assuredly 
the more your mind is employed upon your work—in 
tracing effects to their causes, in accounting for failure 
and disappointment in understanding the operations of 
nature, in devising improvements, &c. the more interest 
you will take in your employments and the pleasure and 
gratification you will derive from them. Moreover this 
is not only the way to make your pursuits pleasant, but 
it is the way to make them profitable also, Your men- 
tal operations must be wro g-sided and injudicious in- 
deed, if they do not lead you to the discovery of means 








whereby you can educe more produce out of any certain 
amount of labor and expenditure. The most intelligent 
farmers, you may easily convince yourself, if industry 
is not wanting, generally succeed in making their farms 
the most profitable. But what I wish especially to in- 
culeate upon you, at thistime, is, that you will feel more 
interest, more pleasure, more Conscious dignity in your 
pursuits, the more you occupy your mind on the sub. 
ject. o8 ‘ 

Agricultural schools would aid in thus elevating ag- 
riculturc, —Munthly Visitor. 





CLEAN WOOL. 


Our wool growers seem not to’be aware of the advan. 
tage of having their wool which is intended for market, 
well washed, We called inat Mr. Reed’s warehouse a 
day or two since, to take a look ata lot of wool on 
which we had heard several iums passed. The 
lot had been purchased of Mr. Jesse Kenworthy, of East 
} Bethlehem township, and for neatness and cleaness we 
have never seen it excelled. As a compensation for 
his care in the preparation of his wool for market, Mr. 
Kenworthy received a premium of five cents per pound, 
and well was the premium deserved. Did all our wool 
growers take the same care and pride in preparing their 
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wool for sale, we have no doubt the proceeds of this sin. 
gle article of export from Washington county, would 
amount to sevcral thousand dollars above the present in. 
come.— Washington (Pa.) Reporter. 


-¢ Thonghts on Farming. 

_ 1 have based the following estimates on the su 

tion that each acre of best saris of our soil should be 
made to produce at least half its greaicst or maximum 
product; that whethcr we cultivate more or less it ia 
the truest economy to cultivate it well. What the 
maximum product of particular spots in a particular 
town or village, may be, I do not, of course, undertake 
to determine ; but the real maximam produet, so far as 
I know, in Europe or America is 150 bushels of corn 
and 1000 bushels of potatocs to the acre. 


I have supposed, I say, that each arable acre of New 
England soil ought to be made to produce at least half 
iis maximam product ; and that each tenth acre of land 
among us ought to be cultivated with these. Each 
tenth acre, therefore, among us, ought to be made to 





|| prodace 75 bushels of corn or 580 bushels of potatoes. — 


This being promised, I make the following inferences 
and conclusions. , 


If one tenth of each square mile in this country were 
cultivated as it ought to be with corn or potatoes, the 
ptoduce—admitting the remaining nine tenths to be 
sufficient for pasturage and other purposes—would sus. 
tain an immense population. . 

One tenth ofa square mile is 14 acres. Now the 
duce of half this in corn and half in potatoes at the rate 
per acre I have assumed above, would be 1600 bushels 
of corn and 16,000 bushels of potatoes. Now ten bush.’ 
els of corn or forty of potatoes, properly cooked, is an 
abundant supply of food to an individual, npon the ave. 
rage, for a single year, Yet at this rate each square 
mile should sustain a peostetion of 560 souls, and the 
whole State of Massachusetts estimated as it is to con. 
tain 4,644,000 acres of land, a population of 4,063,360. 
And if the United States contain within their territorial: 
limits 2,000,000 square. miles of land—and 
bly do more than.this—one tenth of it onght to be made 
to sustain 1,120,009,000 inhabitants, or a population 
much greater than that of the whole world at the present 
time. Not even China or Hindostan, taking the whole” 
country together, sustain a popalation one fourth as 
great—Dedham Pat. »% 





Wool Trade. 


The Washington, (Penn.) Examiner ssys;—The 
wool trade with which our tewn has for some weeks 
been enlivened, is now nearly over, and the wool of the 
county has generally passed out of the hands of the 
growers, at what are considered fair prices. Mast of 
the good clips have been sold at fifty to fifty-five cents, 
and some very choice lots at sixty cents per lb, 

The Boston Courier of July.22, says—Sales of fleece 
have been made to the extent of from 40a50,900 lbs., at 


prices within the range of our quotations. There isa 
moderate supply at market. 
Prime or Saxony fleeces, washed,.««. o.ss.-0+++ 
wort, ont tte eeeneneees s 
do. Tide. .ccssaliss 
1-4 and common do. eee eee eee eee 





Advice for Wateriug. 


Make it a standing rule to water o the way before 
you arrive at the baiting place, be it noon or night; if 
there is na water by the way, do not (when once you _ 
have entered the stable) suffer any man to lead him toa 
river or horse pond, to wash his legs or drink, but give 
him warm water in the house. 

If you ride moderately, you ought to let your horse 
drink at any time on the way; you may trust him, he 
will not take harm, but always refresh himself; but, if 
he has been Jong without water, and is hot, he will then 
over-drink himself, and it may spoil him ; bocnape load 
of cold water, greedily swallowed while he is will 
certainly chill and de the tone of the stomach ; but 
two or three go-downs are really necessary to coul his 
mouth, and may be allowed him at any time omthe road. 

a 





Geese as eters, 
nt tourist in the Highlands mentions a novel 
Ie inn-keeper had of ascertaining what would be 
the state of the weather:—* He has only send his 
fleet of geese to the loeh-side, and if they put out t6 
sea, it will be fair; if they anchor on shore, it will be 
rainy.”—Quar. Jour. of Agriculture. 





Ezekiel Rhodes states that within one week after his 
ar beet was exhausted, the butter from the three cows 
was reduced from twenty to,fourteen pounds P so ar 
His butter wasin much pas tepute while feeding on ~ 
the sugar beet, than it h ever before been during the 


winter, 





THE GENESEE FARMER 


Bone Manure. a 
’ Horrace Collamore Esq. of Pembroke, Mass, in 
communication in the P! th Rock, gives the results 
of experimests made by him last year in the use of bone 
manure. He selected a piece of light sandy land for 
the cultivation of Ruta Baga and Mangel Wurtzel. In 
every other row, or drill he sprinkled the bone manure 
at rate of a handful to t feet in length. The 
other rows were allowed none. Throughout the season, 
the rows that were favored with the bone manure ap. 
more healthy and vigorous; and in autumn, he 
says, he gathered four bushels of mange wurtzels and 
two bushels of Ruta from a row—making six 
bushels to a row, for both were mixed together—and 
from those which had no bone manure, he harvested but 
two bushels. And this difference he says was uniform 
throughout the lot. He thinks that three cents worth 
of bone manure will produce a value of twenty-five cents 
in acrop. The bone manure is prepared ona large 
seale at Ward’s Manufactory in Roxbury, from bones 
ered out of the city of Boston. There can be no 
bt that this sort of manure is one of the most power- 
ful stimulants that can be applied tothe earth.— Maine 
Cultivator. 


Salt for Killing White Weed. 

When the white weed has not become too plenty up- 
on the farm it can be eradicated and its spread prevent. 
ed by a little care and attention, and “an ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of cure.” Many who have 
small patches upon their farms dig up all they can find 
but still some of the roots are left and spring up the next 
summer to the no small annoyance of the farmer who 
supposed that he has rid himself of the pest. Mr. L. 
Whitman of this tewn informs us that he followed the 
plan of digging until he was tired of it, for there would 
always some of the roots escape and show themselves the 
next year in spite of him. He then prepared a strong 
solution of salt in water and poured it upon spots infest- 
ed with the white weed. Thiseffected a cure. If you 
have any of this weed beginning to show itsclf on your 
premises pickle it down.—Maine Farmer. 








A Remarkable Calf. 

H.W. Phillips of Brandon, has a calf one fourth 
Durham blood, which weighed, when 10 hours old, 104 
pounds. At the age of 4 weeks, he weighed 206 pounds ; 
the gain being alinost 4 pounds a day. He says the calf 
is finely proportioned and vigorous.—V¢t. Telegraph. 


Wood Ashes for Crops. 

The testimony every where is unanimous in favor of 
wood ashes, applied to cultivated crops, excepting on 
new lands where it is not needed—to wheat in particu- 
lar. An extensive manufacturer of Pittsfield states that 
he has tried for several ycars with great success theash- 
es from his iron-furnace; the ashes of the bituminous 
coal and wood charcoal, and found it of great advan. 
tage without any other manure. 








Gilkies, 


This ought to be the name of the favorite potatoes, 
They are commonly called, in the Philadelphia market, 
Mercers—frequently also Neshannocks, and sometimes 
by corruption Shannocks; I perceive also the name 
Shenangoes (Sh@Rangoes) applied in some of the eastern 
papers. : 

All men regret that Columbus was robbed of the ho. 
nor of giving name to the world he bestowed upon civili- 
zed man; and a correspondent regret actuates the wri- 
ter in reference to one of its chief products. It is now 
too late to do honor to the illustrious Genoese naviga- 
tor; perhaps the agricultural press might do an act 
of posthumous justice to the memory of John Gilky — 
This seems the more desirable, because his blood has 
ceased, and must forever cease to flow in the direct line 
—not a drop of it flows in the human veins. 

John Gilky was educated for the Roman Catholic 
ministry, but missed his way and became one of the ear. 
ly settlers of Mercer county, Pa. He lived achermit, 
we think, nearly forty years, in a cabin on the bank of 
Neshannock crcek, about five miles above its junction 
with the Shenango, at New Castle. The writer remem. 
bers him im1806, then anold man. A few years after 
that, he produced from seed the justly celebrated Mer. 
cer potatoe. It spread in the neighborhood, and a few 
were carried by the father of Bevan Pearson, Esq. of 
Mercer, and grandfather of the Hon. John Pearson, at 


Ervaent Senator from that county, to his residence at || 


arby, near Philadelphia. 
United States. It has proved a blessing to millions, 
and has added millions to the wealth of the nation — 
This poor solitary exile from the Emerald isle has done 
more to benefit mankind, than many a hero of an hum 
cred battles. Shall his name perish? Or will the 
friends of agricultural improvements, and the lovers of 
justice, of honest men and good potatoes, to im. 


mortalize it by calling them henceforth Gilkies 7?— Phil. 
adelphia paper. 


Thence it spread over the 
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Silk Worm Eggs- 
OR Sale, 100,000 Silkk Worn 
GERS, Greenhouse, corner of 


= WANGER & ow 
ia streets, Ro- 
Augie 3, 1830o3t 


The Southern Cultivator, 


Pulbished every alternate week, at Columbia, Maury 
county, Tennessee. 

yous to A Horticultare, Stock Farming, and 

General Improvement. From its location—in one of the 
wealthiest districts in the South West—and its already extensive and 
rapidly increasing circulation in Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Kentucky, Arkansas, &c., offers superior tuducements for — 

ug. . 





ments of every description. 





—— 


Green’s Straw Cutter. 


HE subscriber having obtained the agency for the sale of Green's 
Patent Straw Cutter, ‘of C. G. Janes, . of Lockport, the 


manvfacturer,) will have the same on hand at his store, Nu. 3 Ex- 
change street, Rochester, Monroe “wt N Y. 

Ali orders, with amount enclosed, (25 dollars,) (price is reduced,) 
will meet prompt attention. 

T will attend to the shipment of them for any = of the United 


States. 
Rochester, August 3, 1839.-wit-m3t 


EBENEZER WATTS. 





Farmers save your own Clover Seed. 


HE subscribers having purchased the exclusive rightof making, 
using and vending, ia the counties of Monroe and Niagara, 
RITTENHOUSE'S PATENT CLOVER MILL, being the latest 
improvement, and the article now used m Pennsy!vania and in Bene- 
ca county, would respectfully inform the farmers of those counties, 
that they wil! this fall furnish one or more Portaste Mitxs in each 
of said counties, to be worked by horse power, which they will take 
to furmer’s barns whenever required, and hall out ther CLover 
Seep for them at the very cheap rate of One Dollar per bushel. — 
These machines wil! hull from one to three bushels per hour, accor- 
ding to the quality of the chaff. Farmers will at once perceive 
the vast saving and convenience afforded to them by this invention, 
as instead of paying from SIX to SIXTEEN Dollars per bushel 
for their Clover Seed, and perhaps getting a quantity of Canada 
Thistle or other foul seed in the bargain, ¥ can now save their 
own seed, know that it is clean, and have it hulled at their own 
barns, for the trifling expense of One Doilar per bushel ! 

For further information, application can made, either =. 
ally or by letter, (post paid) to the subscribers at Gaines, rleans 
county. HANCY WOODWORTH & CO. 
July 27, 1830.-w3m-mit* 





Morus Maliticaulis. 

ee ten iber is prepared to o— a ee (Mal 
rees, in jarge ot small quantities, doli any time 
this fall 2S the first of October. ‘The trees will be aia from 
Roots, Layers and Cuttings, of thrifty growth and matared wood 
and will be sold at prices in to their size. October and 
November are the most favorable montha to them to the 
Western States, or into Canada, or in any direction where they must 
be sent a distance by water communication. Al! orders from a dis 

tanee, by mail, should be seat early, oe 


July 27, 1830.-w6m Avon, N. Y. 





Saxony Ewes, 
HE Subscribers wil! let for a term of years to responsible far 
mer, fifteen hundred Ewes, in lots of fifty or upwards, to be 
taken after weaning their |ambs. 
These Sheep to the White Springs flock, which is well 
known to be as fine as any in the eauutry. 
Terms made known on application to either of the sv 


bacribers. 
ERT C.N ”- oom 
Geneva, July 6, 1530.-w3m SOHN NICHOLAS. 














Agricultaral Warehouse and Seed Store. 
79 Barclay-street, New-York. 
T this old established stand, the subseribers take pleasure in 
announcing to the  pablies that they have made extensive ar- 
rangements to accommodate farmers in all articles connected with 
husbandry, viz :-—Agricultural im te, a full and fresh sapply of 
Field and Garden s, Frait Trees, Durham Cattle, Chinese and 
Berkshire pigs, 10,000 Morus j is Mulberry trees; Pubiica 
te on ~~ — &e ~*~ 
ublished here t ura! Library, ®. Pleet, editor,a few co of 
Ist vol. for ante. The object of this work is to constitute a ttpeasy 
at the least possible expense. @d vol., commencing with Professor 
Low's Elements of Practical Agriculture, with nearly 250 fine en- 
gravigns: subisetiption $3. Subscriptions received for the Genesee 
armer, Cultivator, &c. &c, J. W. WEAVER & CO. 
Api 20-wmly 76 Barlay-st, New-York 


GRINDSTONES, 


# Superior quality and watranted. Mf they d 
OF ese of the urchaser, they ad > phony = 
money refi - For sale at the Rochester Edge Tool Manufacto- 


office on Front Street, a few rods north Street bri 
7 une 20-w3m-m it dass emer WARTS N. 


Morus Malticaulis 
FINE lot for sale ; also, » few English Hawthorn of lar 
a very desirable Jor, by 3. MOULSO? 
FPebrunry 27 ; Pront-strect. 
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Great Sale of Improved Short Horn Cattle 
} i ms, lood Horses. d 
subseri will sell at Au on Tuesday, the 

TY September next, at the farm of Samuel Allen, on the Nisa? 
a ~ od ya a oe, “ws Rock, ~ entire stock of Improved 
of L. F. Autgx,on Grand Inland: on™ Past bred on the farm 

The herd consists of about 
ERS and CALVES. 


20 eclect nd beautiful animate, 
. ’ a I 
sisting of pure DEVON ; crosses of different dogrecs between ery 
Devon and Improved Short Horn; crosses of the A and of 
the Ayrshire, with the Short Hora. These ase cows and 
<aALSO Tie raperh Hans , 

, su Horse “ BELLFOU NDER,” 
ted * Bellfounder” the best thorough bred trotti yr fm oa 
America, aad out of the imported re * Lady Aliport,” bred by 
T. T, Kleom, Bee. of Long Island. The stock of this horse is un- 
surpassed in the country for size, eroed and action. T with 
several a ape THOROUGH BRED BREEDING M RES, and 
Fillies, and two or three ao Colts, the produce of the 
avove. These animals are of highest character as rondsters - 
and as trotters, no blood in the country has excelled them. They are 
ull from the best stables of Long Island. Also, a beautiful pair of 
full bred matehed Fillies, 5 years old. Al! these horses are blood 


bay. 

This entire stock will be sold without reserve to the highest bidder 
commencing at 10 o'clock, A.M. They can be shipped within an 
hour from farm on beard the steamboats to go up the lakes, or 
pt a _ Meet pen at the -_ Catalogues of the animals, 
with descriptions a wi 
ee Oh as CO ad aaa ares 

credit y3 given on notes, ° 
tances, payable at a bank either in Buffalo, Albany, or New-Yor 
for all sums over $300. LEWIS F. ALLEN, ' 

Black Rock, N. Y. Jane GS, 1839. SAMUEL ALLEN. 


: Superior Grindstones, 
ND warranted. They are from the cc lebrated quarry at Berea, 
Obio. If they do pot answer the expectations of the purchaser, 
they may be returned and the money refunded. Be particular to cn- 
quire for “ Berea Grindstones.”” For sale wholeante and retail. 
D. M. VANDERPONL, 
No. 17, Webster's Buildings, Maio street. 
Buffalo, N. ¥. July 20, 1839 -w3t. 


Horse Rakes. 
8 some aqery has been made h thie paper relative to 
Horse Rakes, the subseriber would iake this opportunity to 
siy to ite patrons, and ali others, that he is offering to the public 
ye deen egrores Revolving Horse Rake, which can be had at the 
ollowing places : 

Rochester—C. Hendrix. Auburn—Hyell, Watrous& Co. Elmi 
ra—Robert Cevell, jr. & Co, Burdett—E. Baker & Co. Ovid 
P. Himrod & Sen. Genoa—H. G. Bushnell. Waterloo—J. L. 
Lundy & Co. Seneca Falls—J. C. Chapman. Geddes—8. H. 
Mann. e—~—W right & Wheaton. Jthaca—Wm. R. Collins, 
J.enez—Uorace Hall. } nge— —— Crouse; and many other 
places not here mentioned. 

Those who wish to purchase, would do well to give us a call. 


AMOS HOLBROOK. 
Whitesboro’, June 12, 1839, 


jun % 
Fruit Trees for Sale. 


oe subseriber respectfully informa his friends and the public tha 
he has for sale at his Nursery in Rochester, Monroe county 
state of New York, a large quantity of Fruit Trees, grafted and in- 
oculated with the most ved kinds, now fit for transplanting. 
which he will sell on the most reasonable terms. 

April 15, 1838. SAMUEL MOULSON. 

N. B. Cash will be paid for a few thousand two years old Arrie 
REES. 

















Great and Timely Arrivals! 


A’ THE ROCHESTER SEED STORE.—The subscriber is hap- 
py to inform his friends and customers, that he has just recei- 
ved direct from England, a very large supply of impo Seeds. of 
such kinds, and in such quantities, as will meet the demands of the 
pablic, and of such quality as cannot fail to give satisfaction 
them are, 
i Ibs. lish Ruta . 
“Tet Ibs. Pevieh ned Beotek ee. 
650 Ibs. Mange! Wartzel, 
300 Ibs. French White and Yellow Sugar Beet, 
175 lbs. Long Orange, and Altringham Carrot, 
150 ibs. Yeliow Dutch, and White Portugal Onion, 
500 \bs. Cabbage, Cauliflower, Broccoli, and Radish, 
450 ibs. White Dutch Clover, Trifolinm Incarnatum. 
Also—New Orchard Grass, Pacey's perennia and Italien Rye 
Grasa, Spring Tares, Potatoe Outs, Winter Oats, many new varieues 
of Peas end Beans, ther with a multitude of smaller articles. 
Also—Nearly one hundred varieties of the choicest 
FLOWER 8 . (These will speedily be put up in ps- 
price 5 cents each, 50 cents per oxen.) 
vay neh received, a good supply Tuorsury's Cuinese 
Tare Coan, and Rowan Potators. 
Orders already received will be immediately ettended to. 
All orders from a distance must contain a remittance, or good re 
= yr this — . tee “i 
ts will receive hew supp as soon as possible. 
Ey 1 soo. a “Bt D M. B. BATEHAM. ; 
-M. B. Epson, Druggist, Oswego, is Agen 
for the Rochester ve Seeds 


Swwie. ma) o@ 
found thee. 


Monroe Horticaltural Garden and Nursery, 
GREECE, MONROE COUNTY, N. Y¥. 
Ts establishment now comprises over 20 acres, covered com- 
pactly with trees and plants in different stages of their growth. 
The subscriber offers to the public a choice selection of Fruit 
of French, German, lish and American varieties, onneetigg < 
A Pears, Plame, Peaches, Cherries, Aprico Neet Fi 
Currants, Gooseberries, 8 ines, Btraw- 
berries, Ornamental Trees, Shro lants, Hardy Roses, Vv 
Creepers, Herbaceous Perennial ats, Bulbous Roots, 
Peonies, Double Dahlias, &c. &c. 
Also, & large collection of Green House Plants, of choice and se- 
Ject varieties, in good condition. 
Orders respectfully solicited. Trees and Plante, when ordered, are 
carefully selecteg and faithfully packed, and if desired, delivered on 


the Canal, one mile from the Nursery, or at Rochester. . 
Orders for Mr. Rowejys Nursery sessived by the publisher of this 


A good assortment 











an ‘ : had 
tate will be sent to every a nt, gratis, of may be 
by cal at the office of the Goncses —— 

April J, 1838. ASA ROWF. 





